lived there was very little irrigation except in the
occasional years when, the rains exceeded the average
enough to fill the crude village tanks (excavated
ponds for catching rainfall and runoff), whose stored
water could then be used to support a crop of rice
immediately around the tank on the down-slope
side. But this could never be counted on and in
most years cultivators had to depend on the less
desirable but more drought-tolerant chena crops.
Chenas gave generally poor yields, and in dry years
(at least as frequent as wet ones) failed entirely,
since there was little possibility for supplemental
irrigation in the jungle clearings.
To clear and cultivate a chena for its meagre
yields required official permission from the village
headman, since under the colonial system all land
not permanently under cultivation was considered
as belonging to the Crown and as requiring protec-
tion against misappropriation or misuse. Hunting
and gathering in the jungle, an essential supplement
to livelihood for cultivators in the dry zone, was
also subject to official control and guns required an
annual licence, obtained only through both fee and
favour. Those who held even the lowest forms of
delegated or arrogated power, such as village
headmen, used it to manipulate or take advantage
of others. Silindu, wise in the ways of the jungle
and a hunter as well as chena cultivator, became
caught in this web. He was different from his
fellow villagers mainly through his deeper under-
standing of and relationship with the non-human